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THE City of Liverpool, England, uses a “‘Cater- 
pillar” Tractor and modern bulldozer and scraper 
on one of its garbage dumps—layers of refuse are 
covered by layers of earth. The “Caterpillar” and 
scraper excavate the earth, the same tractor bull- 
dozes the great piles of waste and then spreads the 
earth. Traction and power conquer a hard job— 


“Caterpillar” Tractors serve another city! 





Prices—f. o. 6. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN . . $1100 TWENTY $1900 
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SIXTY . $4175 
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THE NEW PIONEERING 
EDITORIAL 


In the Department of the Interior we are 
concerned chiefly with the problems of the 
West. The map of that West, hewn out of the 
public domain largely as one might cut blocks 
of ice for storage from a winter millpond, is rec- 
tangular and arbitrary. It has little to do with 
the political needs or homogeneity of those 
areas. 

As we look at many of the more difficult 
problems of the West today we find that they 
involve millions of people and are regional in 
character. The checkerboard of political units 
placed over the continent often is a handicap 
rather than an advantage in trying to handle 
these great regional resources. Streams bring- 
ing necessary water for the irrigation of vast 
tracts of lands, often rise high up in the moun- 
tains of distant states. We can drop the stream 
over artificial waterfalls and make power; we 
can hold the water back, and where gravity per- 
mits it, bring life to settlements through irriga- 
tion. But the higher the mountain, the greater 
the elevation, the less suitable is the climate for 
those forms of vegetable life most productive of 
income when brought under control. 

The political units of all the low valley land 
have the greatest opportunity to develop wealth, 
but the development of that wealth is depend- 
ent upon the resources of the distant hills. This 
brings about conditions which demand the re- 
gional handling of the great physical problems 
associated with the settlement of the West. The 
regional unit, which is quite new in government, 
is developing. Inevitably, we have a conflict of 
the interests of political units in the use of avail- 
able regional resources. 

In the development of the plans for the erec- 
tion of a great dam in the Colorado River at 
Black Canyon, the so-called Boulder Dam, sev- 
en states are vitally interested. The watershed 
of the Colorado brings in the states of Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada and California. As the water flows 


down from the hills of the so-called four upper 
basin states, it becomes of increasing value to 
the so-called three lower states—Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona. The Boulder Dam Act is 
the first great attempt in this federation of 
states to bring together seven states as political 
units for the development, control, and manage- 
ment of the regional river in which they are all 
interested. Since this is but the beginning of a 
whole series of similar agreements or compacts 
between states which must be made if we are to 
wisely advance the welfare of the citizens of our 
states, it is of great consequence that this partic- 
ular project should succeed. 

We must now pioneer in groups and with large 
resources if we are to succeed. Nature knows 
nothing of our political subdivisions. The laws 
of gravity are uninfluenced by state boundaries. 
Our mountains hold the snow, the summer suns 
melt it into the streams, and the water runs 
down hill. Whether it runs in such volume as to 
flood the valuable valleys or whether it is 
brought under control to give us the service of 
electric power, as well as its value in irrigation, 
depends upon our capacity to work together in 
harmony with the laws of physics to bring 
about results satisfactory and helpful to man. 
This is to be a real test of our capacity for self- 
government. If we permit slogans, prejudices, 
and strict political thinking to control, we will 
make a failure. We can determine much by 
majority rule, but no matter how great the ma- 
jority we can not change the laws of nature in 
regard to even a single drop of water. We must 
develop a capacity in social engineering that 
will permit us to take full advantage of that 
engineering based on the immutable laws con- 
trolling us. 
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EDITORIAL 


Failures 


In the section appearing for the first time in 
this issue, entitled, “Interesting Letters,” will 
be found considerable material for thought. Of 
particular interest is the letter from a city man- 
ager who is interested in learning of the failures 
that occur in the conduct of public business. 
Upon reflection it does seem to be a rare occur- 
rence for a public official to acknowledge a mis- 
take or a failure. This is especially true of 


elected officials who perhaps fear that such an 


admission would give an undue advantage to 
their opponents in political campaigns. The 
editor is of the opinion, though, that there are 
public officials with sufficient courage to say, “I 
was wrong,” and so the pages of this journal 
are open for such a purpose. Who will be the 
first ? 


Employment Stabilization 


The unpreparedness of most cities to meet 
the serious unemployment situation which pre- 
vailed especially in our large industrial centers 
during the past winter months should be cause 
for grave concern. Many cities probably have 
been taught a lesson by this unpreparedness 
and are taking steps leading to a co-ordination 
of the social and economic forces in their com- 
munities so as to be prepared to meet a possible 
recurrence of similar situations. The problem 
of stabilization of unemployment is without 
doubt one of the most vital problems which the 
machine age has given to urban communities. 
Several cities are making good progress toward 
a solution, among them Dayton, Ohio. Our 
readers will be interested in the account of Day- 
ton’s plans which appear in the Solving Ad- 
ministrative Problems section of this issue. 
Employment stabilization has been selected as 
the special administrative problem for the July 
issue, and it is hoped that readers will inform 
us of the plans of their cities already in opera- 
tion or those in the making. 


Gleanings from Research Bulletins 


Some of the most stimulating literature re- 
ceived at this office is contained in the weekly 
and other periodic bulletins of municipal re- 
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search agencies. We have planned to pass on to 
our readers some extracts from these valuable 
little publications and beginning with this issue 
a section will be devoted to that purpose. 


With Our Contributors 


Ray LyMAn Wi_pur—Graduated with de- 
grees of M.A. and M.D. at Stanford University; 
professor of medicine at Stanford University, 
1909-16; dean of medical school at Stanford 
University, 1911-16; chosen president of Stan- 
ford University in 1916; and since March, 
1929, Secretary of the Interior. He is a past 
president of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine and the American Medical Association; 
and past chairman of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

A. R. Hatron—Professor of political science 
at Northwestern University; president, Chi- 
cago Government Planning Commission; au- 
thor of the municipal home rule provisions of 
the Ohio state constitution and of the Cleve- 
land council-manager charter; member of the 
Cleveland city council, 1924—27; consultant on 
city charters and state constitutions. 

CuHar-_eEs P. Tart, I[I—Received the degree 
of B.A. from Yale University in 1918, and an 
L.L.B. degree in 1921; admitted to Ohio bar in 
1922; entered U.S. army in 1917 and made 
first lieutenant in 1918; prosecutor of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, 1928-29; and at present 
member of the law firm of Taft, Stettinius, and 
Hollister. He is a member of the national coun- 
cil and general board of Y.M.C.A.; director of 
the Cincinnati Y.M.C.A.; member City Char- 
ter Committee, and member of Ohio state and 
Cincinnati bar associations. Mr. Taft is a son 
of the late President and Chief Justice. 

Horace L. Brittarin—Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick and has received a 
doctorate from Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He is director of the Toronto 
Bureau of Municipal Research and the Citi- 
zens’ Research Institute of Canada. These 
organizations have conducted about thirty ad- 
ministrative surveys of municipalities and pub- 
lic institutions, maintain a consulting and in- 
formation service, and hold annual conferences 
on taxation and kindred topics. 
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X. THE EXECUTIVE UNDER COUNCIL-MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT 


By A. R. HATTON 


Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 


The council-manager type of government 
represents the sole carefully considered effort 
put forth in America to solve the most difficult 
problem of urban political democracy. That 
problem is the provision of an executive system 
capable of meeting the ever more complicated 
and extensive needs of the modern city without 
at the same time relinquishing democratic 
control. 

Even twenty-five years ago when the coun- 
cil-manager plan was first suggested, American 
experience had amply demonstrated the tragic 
and costly failure of the politically chosen, 
amateur, municipal executive. This is not to 
say that the failure was at that time, or that it 
is even now, generally recognized. There are 
well-disposed people who still look upon Amer- 
ican shortcomings in municipal government 
either as evidence of mere stubborn perversity 
in our city electorates or as the inevitable break- 
down destined to attend all attempts to apply 
democracy under urban conditions. There are 
also those who cling to the idea that the solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found in putting 
forth from time to time a supreme effort to 
elect a “business man” to the office of mayor. 
These attitudes toward attempts to improve 
municipal government still dominate the think- 
ing of a large portion of the people living in 
American cities. 

Meanwhile the nature of municipal govern- 
ment has been swiftly changing. Cities have 
been compelled to take on more and more ac- 
tivities. These cover an ever widening field as 
to variety and many of them are technical in 
character. Old functions, such as police and the 
construction and maintenance of highways, ow- 
ing to changes wrought by our machine civiliza- 
tion and the developments of modern engineer- 
ing science, have been transformed into some- 
thing very different from the same functions as 
they were a generation ago. As a consequence 
the task of planning and directing the intricate 
program of modern municipal administration, 

* This is the tenth and last of a series of special ar- 
ticles on the evolution of municipal government in the 
United States 


and providing the money to finance it, is one to 
tax the best specially trained ability that this 
or any other country affords. 


Opens Way For TRAINED EXECUTIVE 


Clearly we have reached a point in the de- 
velopment of municipal government where even 
the ablest and best intentioned amateur will no 
longer suffice. The business man as a munic- 
ipal executive, however able and well inten- 
tioned, is likely to be a pathetic failure when 
suddenly thrust into an office for which he is 
fitted neither by training nor experience. To 
anyone who faces the realities of modern mu- 
nicipal government, it must be clear that the 
amateur, politically chosen, chief executive 
must give way to the trained and experienced 
professional if disaster is to be avoided. 

Council-manager government faces this re- 
ality of municipal government with complete 
frankness. In doing so it proposes the only 
method yet devised by which trained executive 
ability can be secured and kept for ary enter- 
prise, public or private. This is to have a repre- 
sentative council or board chosen by those for 
whom the enterprise is carried on and authorize 
that body to determine policies and appoint, 
supervise, control and, if necessary, discharge a 
chief executive. This is new in principle only 
for American municipal government. Practical- 
ly all private enterprise is now so organized and 
managed. American school systems are almost 
universally organized on those lines. It is the 
principle underlying the highly democratic and 
efficient system of German municipal govern- 
ment, and it is, in principle at least, the basis of 
the British system. 

The executive system so set up by council- 
manager government is its one unique feature. 
None of the other details commonly found in 
charters and laws providing for council-man- 
ager government is essential to it though they 
may be desirable. Most of them, such as the 
short ballot, the non-partisan ballot, scientific 
budgetary procedure, and the initiative and 
referendum, are found connected with other 
types of government. It is upon the success or 
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failure of the executive peculiar to council- 
manager government that the system must ulti- 
mately stand or fall. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE JUSTIFIES ORIGINAL 
ASSUMPTIONS 


The original proponents of council-manager 
government were obliged to proceed upon cer- 
tain assumptions which, though they appeared 
to be theoretically sound, could not then be 
proved out of American municipal experience. 
Among these assumptions were, that a properly 
elected council would normally select a munic- 
ipal chief executive of greater ability than had 
hitherto been secured by popular election; that 
the choice of such an executive for an indefinite 
term but subject to removal at any time by the 
council would, if full publicity were required for 
councilmanic action, adequately protect both 
the executive and the public; that such a sys- 
tem of choosing the municipal chief executive, 
coupled with a non-partisian ballot for electing 
the council and certain other restrictions, would 
eliminate, or tend to eliminate, politics and par- 
tisanship from the executive service of the mu- 
nicipality; and that such an executive would 
have, or gradually acquire, a professional at- 
titude toward his duties as a result of which 
the work of the municipality would be planned 
with more foresight and conducted with greater 
efficiency. 

In the light of previous American experience 
with municipal government these were bold as- 
sumptions, however reasonable they might ap- 
pear to be in theory. Fortunately they can now 
be evaluated upon the basis of more than twen- 
ty years of experience with council-manager 
government, and as at present in operation in 
over 400 municipalities varying in size from 
mere hamlets to metropolitan communities of a 
million population. 

On the whole the results of this new munic- 
ipal executive system have come surprisingly 
close to a complete justification of the theoret- 
ical assumptions upon which it was originally 
projected. City managers have, in general, 
turned out to be better executives than popu- 
larly elected mayors. This appears to be partly 
because city councils choose persons as man- 
agers who have superior ability and training as 
compared with the talent available for choice 
by popular election, and partly because, under 
the manager system, the chief executive is 
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placed in a position where he can devote his at- 
tention almost exclusively to the performance 
of his administrative duties. 


THE MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVE AND POLITIcs 


The power given the council to remove a 





manager, after notice and public hearing, has | 


not, except in rare instances, been used to the 
disadvantage of a capable and conscientious 
manager, and has proved to be an entirely ade- 
quate protection to the public against a mu- 
nicipal executive who turns out to be incom- 
petent or even unpopular. It is true that the 


factional or partisan use of this power of re- | 


moval by city councils has not been unknown. 
However, such action appears to be more likely 
during the years immediately after the estab- 
lishment of council-manager government and 
to become less frequent as the people of a city 
become accustomed to the new system and alive 
to efforts to pervert it. 

It is probable that among the assumptions 
enumerated none appeared twenty years ago 
to be more violently in conflict with American 
experience than that the institution of council- 
manager government would tend to separate 
the municipal executive service from partisan 
and spoils politics. Our political traditions, our 
dominant national party systems, the strongly 
entrenched local political machines, each and 
all seemed to argue overwhelmingly against 
such an accomplishment. Indeed, there are 
not a few conscientious citizens even now who 
contend that this would be undesirable even if 
it could be brought about. These do not be- 
lieve that national political parties can be main- 
tained without the use of local patronage and, 
holding the continuance and upbuilding of na- 
tional parties to be a matter of supreme impor- 
tance, regard the use of municipal patronage 
for that purpose as an act of high patriotism 
even though municipal government be deteri- 
orated and debauched in the process. In view 
of all this it is clear that the clash of council- 
manager government with the partisan execu- 
tive traditions and practices of American city 
government affords one of the severest tests to 
which the new system has been subjected. 

Here again the experience of more than 
twenty years indicates results which strongly 
tend to support the original theoretical claims 
for the new system. In scores of cities politics 
has disappeared from the executive service; in 
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scores of others it has been reduced to the van- 
ishing point; in many more it is of insignificant 
proportions; in most of the remaining council- 
manager Cities it is steadily declining; while in 
the few where it vaunts some of its old time 
power it is decidedly on the defensive. This 
progress in divorcing municipal administration 
from partisanship and spoils politics is a note- 
worthy achievement. It indicates that the ap- 
parently most improbable claim originally 
made for council-manager government will ulti- 
mately be made entirely good. 


PARTISANSHIP IN KANSAS CITY AND 
CLEVELAND 

In commenting upon this phase of council- 
manager progress frankness demands that 
more specific attention be given to those few 
cities where partisanship still continues to as- 
sert itself with some of its old-time vigor and 
arrogance. Among the larger municipalities 
the most noteworthy in this respect is Kansas 
City. There, after the first election, a majority 
of the council boldly declared its partisanship 
and chose a partisan as manager who immedi- 
ately proceeded to appoint members of his own 
party to every possible office and position. As 
a result of the second election the same party 
elected every member of the council, so it is to 
be presumed that partisanship in the executive 
service of the city will continue unabated, at 
least until the next councilmanic election. This 
does not mean that partisanship and spoils will 
be more in evidence in Kansas City than under 
the government which preceded the council- 
manager system. It only means that, as yet, 
partisanship and spoils have not been elimi- 
nated from the executive service of the city 
and, perhaps, not much reduced. 

In Cleveland, after the first councilmanic 
election under the manager plan, a bi-partisan 
combination of Republicans and Democrats 
chose the city manager and, it is claimed, agreed 
upon a 60-40 division of such jobs as could be 
salvaged from the strict merit system of ap- 
pointment which the charter set up. The first 
manager never declared his partisanship, ap- 
pointed both Republicans and Democrats to 
important positions and, in fact, chose as heads 
of some departments men who, although Re- 
publicans, had no record of party activity 
whatever. In the minor positions the pressure 
for jobs was great but, while a good deal of 
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politics was played, spoils were at a minimum 
as compared with those dispensed under the 
former mayor-council system. As time went on 
the first manager, during the six years that he 
served, gradually became less and less com- 
plaisant in handing out jobs on a partisan basis. 
This growing lack of generosity on his part was 
undoubtely a factor in causing the Republican 
boss to turn against him and demand his re- 
moval. 

In January of 1930, the Cleveland council, 
elected in November, 1929, proceeded to re- 
move the manager and put another Republican 
in his place. In removing the manager the Re- 
publicans acted independently except for the 
support of two Democratic members while one 
Republican, and he the president of the coun- 
cil, voted against the removal. The new man- 
ager was agreed upon in Republican caucus 
and, to that extent, may be regarded as more 
frankly partisan than his predecessor though 
he has not declared that he feels bound to ap- 
point only Republicans to office. The Repub- 
licans have a majority of but one in the council 
so that their control is by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin. The non-Republican minority is 
made up of a combination of Democrats and 
independents. Consequently, even if the Re- 
publicans should lose control of the council, 
the Democrats would probably be unable to 
reorganize the city government without the 
help of the independents in the council, and 
they would undoubtedly demand the installa- 
tion of a non-political manager. The only alter- 
native to this would be for the Democrats to 
make a deal with the Republicans and thus re- 
turn to the bi-partisan arrangement existing 
before 1930. 

The failure of the council-manager plan to 
bring in at once a full-fledged non-political 
executive service in Kansas City and Cleve- 
land should not be taken too seriously. The 
council-manager system will not automatically 
produce that result. It only offers the oppor- 
tunity to do so if that is what a majority of the 
voters of the city want. So far the voters of 
Cleveland and Kansas City have not been fully 
aroused to make such a demand. 

In the meantime one distinct advance which 
should not be overlooked has been achieved in 
both Kansas City and Cleveland. While non- 
political managers have not been chosen in 
either city, it should be noted that McElroy in 
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Kansas City and Hopkins and Morgan in 
Cleveland are all men of far higher type, both 
as to character and ability, than either city had 
been able for years to secure as chief executive 
under the elective mayor system. In all three 
instances the council-manager system has op- 
erated to secure executives of greater capacity 
though it did not succeed in making the choice 
on a non-political basis. 

If in the spread of council-manager govern- 
ment a city occasionally fails immediately to 
secure all possible benefits therefrom, this is 
not to be put down as failure. For instance, it 
is possible that for a considerable time certain 
cities, and from time to time other cities, will 
conduct council-manager government on a par- 
tisan basis just as is now being done in Kansas 
City and, to a lesser extent, in Cleveland. Even 
this will be an improvement over the elected 
mayor system which not only produces partisan 
executives but also, usually, executives of low 
capacity. Council-manager governed cities 
which conduct their governments on a partisan 
basis have not failed as compared with other 
possible types of city government, they have 
only failed of attaining the best. 


PROFESSIONAL MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVES 
The final assumption previously mentioned 


as to the effects of council-manager government 
on the municipal chief executive may be briefly 
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stated. Experience has clearly demonstrated 
that because of the relatively secure tenure 
which it assures to the manager, and the en- 
couragement which it gives him to devote his 
attention exclusively to his administrative tasks, 
the manager tends to assume a professional at- 
titude toward his work. He quickly begins to 
look forward to municipal administration as a 
career, instead of looking on it as a temporary 
job. Once that attitude is assumed the manager 
realizes that his hope of continuing where he is 
or of being promoted to some larger and more 
important place depends on the sort of profes- 
sional reputation which he succeeds in estab- 
lishing. As a result the work of the council- 
manager cities has been planned with more 
foresight and conducted with greater efficiency 
than in most cities under other types of govern- 
ment. 

The profession of municipal management is 
definitely here. Carr, Sherrill, Edy, Rigsby, 
Bingham, Otis, Osborn and many others, are as 
distinctly professional municipal executives and 
have as distinct a standing in their profession as 
have the Mayos in medicine, Root in law, and 
Traylor in banking and finance. They have, in 
conjunction with council-manager government, 
furnished the proof that it is possible to join a 
professional executive with a popularly elected 
council and thereby achieve the long sought 
goal of an effective democracy. 


FOUR YEARS OF PROGRESS IN CINCINNATI 


By CHARLES P. TAFT, II 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


In coming to the Philadelphia Conference on 
City Government and trying to tell you about 
our experiences in Cincinnati, I appreciate that 
you have special problems and that our conclu- 
sions may be inapplicable here. I venture to 
speak at all only because I hope you may be 
able to get some benefit from our practical ef- 
forts to reach a civic ideal. 

THE SECRET OF MACHINE RULE 

In the old days there were about 5,000 jobs 
at the city hall and the court house. There were 
500 precincts, and each precinct, curiously 


*An address delivered March 22, 1930, before the 
Fourth Philadelphia Conference on City Government. 


enough, contained ten job-holders. The condi- 
tion of holding a job was that the holder’s own 
and three other votes should be recorded in the 
right way at every party primary. Far less than 
these 20,000 to 25,000 votes easily controlled 
every primary. The Republican nomination 
was like a Democratic nomination in Mississip- 
pi. Independence in politics was impossible 
within the organization and was quite danger- 
ous financially for the ordinary citizen. 
New Forces APPEAR 
In 1915 Cincinnati invented the Community 


Chest. (Note our inherent modesty!) All 
types of social agencies joined this philan- 
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thropic effort—Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant. Through that joint effort every year the 
altruistic and public-spirited people of the city 
have learned how to work together, and learned 
their power to reach carefully thought out goals 
that might have seemed at first impossible 
ideals. 

In 1920, when progress seemed most hope- 
less, a small group of young business and pro- 
fessional men were called together by Captain 
Victor Heintz and the Cincinnatus Association 
was formed. It met every two weeks for dinner, 
and its committees reported on the state of the 
city. They discussed the specifications for lay- 
ing streets, the garbage disposal contract, or the 
rapid transit problem. These young men went 
to those who should know, including public offi- 
cials, and asked questions. They reported the 
results of their examinations, not in the spirit 
of yellow journalism but as interesting facts. 
Their reports became “news,” because no one 
else in whom people had confidence had been 
willing to talk as they talked. 

Inevitably, they became critical of the city 
administration. Of the old time political lead- 
ers, Cox was dead, Herrmann had retired, and 
Hynicka, growing older and already ill from the 
sickness of which he later died, was really a 
resident of New York and was most eager to lay 
down the leadership. In one important respect 
these leaders had failed. They had offered no 
encouragement to youth and brains, and the 
Republican organization, with all its power, 
was suffering from dry rot on the inside. The 
administration attempted to bulldoze the peo- 
ple into voting extra tax levies by cutting down 
the fire and police departments, and above all! 
by leaving holes in the streets. 

In the election of 1923 Murray Seasongood, 
a Cincinnatus member, led the fight against an 
extra tax levy. The levy was snowed under. 


THE CHARTER COMMITTEE AND THE 
New CHARTER 

In 1924 a committee, headed by Henry 
Bentley, another Cincinnatus member, pro- 
posed an initiative amendment to the charter of 
the city of Cincinnati. This amendment called 
for a small council, elected at large by propor- 
tional representation, and a city manager. The 
charter carried by two and a half to one, in a 
year when Coolidge and the Republican county 
ticket carried by a large majority. 
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Seasongood, Bentley, and the other leaders 
of the charter committee now chose the dis- 
tinctive but uncharted way. They induced nine 
outstanding and representative persons to run 
for the nine places in council; they formed an 
organization in every ward and precinct to 
elect them; and they succeeded, in 1925, in 
electing six of the nine. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NEW REGIME 


On the rst of January, 1926, the new council 
went into office, with Seasongood as mayor, 
and at once selected Colonel C. O. Sherrill as 
city manager. His work in the four years since 
that time has attracted attention in every corner 
of the land. 

I could go into a good many details. Two 
will suffice. The cost of street oiling in 1925 
was $5.75 for a 50-foot lot, the cost in 1928 
was ninety-seven cents, and in 1929 no assess- 
ment was made whatever. Contract prices 
showed an amazing shrinkage. The contractor 
shared his profit with no one. Three years un- 
der the charter saw sixty miles of new streets 
built. The prices paid in 1928 for twenty-four 
miles of that saved $263,000 under what it 
would have cost at 1925 prices. Instances like 
this could be multiplied. The sum and sub- 
stance of it is that for one of the very few times 
in the history of the United States, there has 
been an honest and efficient administration of 
the city’s business in its executive department, 
for a long enough period so that the real results 
of it can be seen. 


SoLvING UNEMPLOYMENT 


The most recent accomplishment of the city, 
which has attracted the greatest attention, has 
been its handling of the unemployment situa- 
tion. I understand that you are particularly in- 
terested to know the method in which our city 
government has handled the situation. It was 
in May, 1929, long before any depression, that 
Colonel Sherrill set up the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Stabilizing Employment. It had ten 
sub-committees, the chairman of each of which 
was a member of the general committee. These 
sub-committees were on the federal-state-city 
employment agency, on continuous employ- 
ment, on temporary employment, on public 
works, on co-operation with private agencies, 
and on transients. These committees were in 
operation and had made substantial progress 
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before the drop in employment during the sum- 
mer and autumn. They have not entirely elimi- 
nated the unemployment crisis but they have 
materially alleviated it and have gotten away 
entirely from the usual spirit of panic with 
which a community faces the jobless. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

The millennium has not been reached. There 
are problems, like the administration of the po- 
lice and of personnel and pensions, which can- 
not be solved even in four years. The adminis- 
tration has plenty of work to do. How likely 
is it that it will have a chance to work out com- 
pletely its main problems? 

The organization has continued to control 
the county. In 1926, after the first city victory, 
the independent Republicans, who had led and 
shared in the revolution, attempted to capture 
the court house also. Four of the eight inde- 
pendent candidates were nominated and were 
subsequently elected. Two of the offices won 
by independents, that of the treasurer and of 
the county recorder, were reorganized with a 
most remarkable saving. The county treasurer 
collected over $300,000 in delinquent personal 
property taxes, much of which had been due 
from persons apparently friends of the organi- 
zation. The effort in a primary battle, however, 
especially a primary held in the middle of Au- 
gust, was too great a strain on amateurs, and 
two years later, in 1929, only one of the inde- 
pendent candidates was successful at the pri- 
maries. The excellence of the record of the 
independent office-holders was by itself quite 
insufficient to insure political success. 

The City Charter Committee has not relied 
on that record alone. In the two succeeding 
city elections, in 1927 and 1929, this independ- 
ent organization of amateur politicians each 
time succeeded in electing six candidates out of 
the nine. The difference was in organization of 
the wards and precincts. 

It must be admitted, however, that whereas 
in 1925 the seventh charter candidate was al- 
most elected, in 1929 the sixth candidate got in 
by a comparatively slim margin. What conclu- 
sion can we come to as to the permanence of 
the present situation? One of the leaders of the 
Republican organization in Cincinnati, who has 
succeeded at least in part to the mantle of Mr. 
Hynicka, recently spoke in Cleveland to the 
Cleveland organization. He is quoted as saying, 
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“We too have a city manager and P. R. but I | 


promise you the time is not far distant when we 
will have a Republican partisan government in 
Cincinnati.” As sympathetic an observer as 
Newton D. Baker thinks the end is in sight. 

But Mr. Baker has not studied Cincinnati’s 
condition in person, and the other observer was 
cheering to keep his courage up. It is to be ex- 
pected that any administration which seeks 
honestly to do its duty and enforce the law, to 
treat everyone alike and to give special favors 
to none, will stir up enemies. Their successful 
administration of the city’s affairs does not cre- 
ate as many friends for them as their opponents 
can stir up enemies against them. The machine 
worked hard to stir up those enemies. They had 
the secret and the effective assistance of some 
of the firemen, policemen, and other city em- 
ployees, for the new administration had fired 
only the utterly incompetent job-holders. Old 
loyalties prevailed over better working condi- 
tions and improved personnel policies. It can 
be demonstrated, I believe, that last fall saw 
the high tide of that destructive effort. 





— 


——— 


P. R. THE First REASON FOR SUCCESS | 


Thoughtful observers ask two questions. 
What are the most important elements in the 
Cincinnati success, and what is the effect upon 
the national political parties? 

I would rank first in the reasons for the Cin- 
cinnati success, the form of election, namely 
proportional representation or “P. R.” The 
main objection to it has been that it emphasized 
the social and religious differences and created 
blocs. Neither result has occurred in the four 
vears of experience in Cincinnati. It is true that 
the Community Chest has counteracted and 
nearly eliminated any tendency toward racial 
and religious differences in the city. Certain it 
is that such differences have received no encour- 
agement from the conduct or discussions of | 
councilmen. 

Council members come from all geographic | 
divisions of the city. There is no silk-stocking | 
atmosphere. There is little demagogy. There is | 
no farm bloc or foreign bloc or any other kind | 
of bloc. There is a high general level of ability. 
The council is no rubber stamp for Colonel 
Sherrill, who has carefully avoided any attempt | 
or suggestion of controlling its judgment or | 
policies. It rates high as a representative assem- 
bly, largely because of P. R. Proportional rep- 
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resentation has given, not minority rule, but 
majority rule with minority representation.’ 

I will not dignify by even a discussion the 
argument that P. R. is un-American. If there is 
anything which is un-American, it is the system 
by which a few political leaders, with the as- 
sistance of the direct primary, can absolutely 
control the government of a great city, by con- 


- trolling 5,000 job-holders and 25,000 votes. 


CITIZEN ACTIVITY THE SECOND REASON 


The next important element in Cincinnati’s 
success has been the leadership which has de- 
veloped for this movement. It has been very 
largely Republican, although the Democratic 
organization has been most loyal in its support. 
Every precinct on election day has men as wit- 
nesses and challengers who are neither job- 
holders nor job-seekers, and two-thirds of the 
precincts have most effective amateur execu- 
tives of the same kind. The City Charter Com- 
mittee has found it impossible up to this time to 
develop adequate leadership in the down-town 
wards, but that is a problem which time will 
probably solve, and at least distinct progress 
has been made. 


WoMeEN P tay A LEADING ROLE 


Finally, no words could speak too highly of 
the place taken by the women as a group in this 
movement. The national political parties have 
used women as scenery, but they have found it 
impossible to enlist their sympathies or their 
efforts in ordinary party squabbles; never 
against a forward-looking movement like our 
city charter movement. We, on the other hand, 
have relied on the women as the backbone of 
the organization. Their leadership, too, has 
been outstanding. They got out the vote, they 
voted themselves, and they never stopped stir- 
ring people up. 


LocaL Revott HAs HELPED NATIONAL PARTY 


What has been the effect of this on the na- 
tional parties? The primary fights of 1926 and 
1928 were the direct results of this movement. 


*In his actual address, which was given without 
notes, Mr. Taft dwelt on the importance of this minor- 
ity representation. The organization minority was 
forced to declare itself on each problem as it came up 
in the council and in most cases sought to protect its 
record by approving the majority’s action. When elec- 
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More people voted at the Republican primary 
of 1926 than ever before at a primary in our 
county, and more voted in 1928 than in 1926. 
After the very bitter fight of 1928, President 
Hoover secured nearly 40,000 more votes in 
Hamilton County than did President Coolidge 
four years before. There were, of course, many 
other elements in the last election, but it is very 
clear that the party strife before that time did 
not reduce the number of votes given to Mr. 
Hoover. As a matter of fact, if it had not been 
for the independent Republicans who threat- 
ened to run an independent Hoover ticket in the 
presidential primary of 1928, the Republican 
organization would probably have supported 
Senator Willis, much as they hated him, be- 
cause they knew he was an organization man 
and they knew equally well that President 
Hoover was not. The defeat of the independents 
in the summer of 1928 was due very largely to 
the new blood and increased effort in organiza- 
tion on the part of the Republican stalwarts. 
The result of the fight in the Republican party 
was to increase at least 100 per cent the effec- 
tiveness of the Republican machine, and the 
interest of Republican voters generally. 

The excellence of the administration at the 
city hall has found its reflection at the court 
house. The county, and that now means the 
organization, is most receptive to improved 
methods and new ideas, still, however, with the 
proviso that they shall not reduce jobs. 


CINCINNATI'S PRESCRIPTION FOR 
Goop GOVERNMENT 


To the other cities of the United States, we 
in Cincinnati would say, first, find your local 
leadership among young men and women; sec- 
ond, amend your state constitution or secure 
home rule legislation so that you control your 
own destinies, free of the typical machine legis- 
lature; third, adopt a council-manager charter, 
with a small council elected at large by propor- 
tional representation; fourth, organize your in- 
dependent citizens in every ward and precinct 
behind a representative ticket of able citizens; 
finally, maintain and expand your organization 
and never relax your vigilance. 


tion time came it was not able to capitalize mistakes 
which its own representatives had approved or omis- 
sions which its own representatives had not sought to 
remedy. 











SOME PHASES OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA 


By HORACE L. BRITTAIN 
Director, Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada and Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research 


Strictly speaking, there is no one system of 
municipal government in Canada. There are 
nine systems corresponding to the nine prov- 
inces. Yet there is a similarity of spirit and tra- 
dition among the nine systems. 

In the provinces east of Manitoba there are 
five types of municipalities—cities, towns, vil- 
lages, townships, and counties. In Quebec, par- 
ishes are local municipalities corresponding to 
townships. In New Brunswick, there are par- 
ishes but these are only districts of counties 
corresponding somewhat to wards in cities. In 
Ontario all grades of municipalities are gov- 
erned by the municipal law of the province, al- 
though there may be special legislation for cities 
of various sizes. There is also a municipal code 
in Quebec as well as a “Cities and Towns Act,” 
but most of the cities at least operate under 
charters. Charters are also found in the mari- 
time provinces, one city charter, that of St. 
John, New Brunswick, dating back to 1783. 
The county municipality represents a union of 
local municipalities within its borders and the 
councils of these are represented in various 
ways on the council of the county. For the 
most part, cities are “separated” from the 
counties, although there are cases where city 
and rural municipalities may also operate as a 
joint municipality. For example, there is the 
city of St. John and the municipality of the 
city and county of St. John. As a general thing, 
however, cities are an entirely independent lo- 
cal administrative unit and have no dealing 
with the county save by contract or agreement. 
Except in the rare instances referred to, there 
is no county tax in the cities. 

In the western provinces there are no munici- 
pal counties, although there are courts called 
for convenience, county courts. In the prairie 
provinces there are cities, towns, villages, and 
rural municipalities for the most part set up by 
distinct provincial acts. 

In British Columbia there are cities, dis- 
tricts, and villages, but the local functions in 
the greater part of the province are performed 
by the provincial government. In the northern 
parts of Ontario there are no counties and few 


other municipalities and such municipal or lo- 
cal governmental functions as are carried on 
are performed by the province. The same thing 
is largely true of Quebec. 


Mayor-Councit PLan Most ComMon 

The most common type of municipal gov- 
ernment is the mayor-council government. The 
strong mayor is unknown in Canada. He has 
no power of appointment and no power of veto. 
He is merely presiding officer of council and 
the ceremonial head of the city, although he 
often sits on important commissions such as 
the police commission. He is sometimes called 
the chief magistrate but his functions as a mag- 
istrate are limited and seldom used. He may 
read the riot act in case of disturbance and 
order the dispersal of a violent mob. In town- 
ships the presiding officer or head of the munici- 
pality is called the reeve, and in the county, the 
warden. Under this system the whole legisla- 
tive policy forming and financial authority is 
the council. Its will is carried out by officials 
appointed by itself. Such officials are the treas- 
urer, municipal clerk, municipal engineer or 
works commissioner, the assessment commis- 
sioner, and so on. In practice, appointments 
are for life or good behavior and satisfactory 
service. While an official is removable at any 
time, the power is rarely exercised. When done 
for cause, as is usual, it carries the weight of 
public opinion. Removal for other reasons is 
usually regarded with disapprobation. Not all 
appointees to executive or administrative po- 
sitions are qualified for their positions at the 
time of appointment, but usually they are left 
in place long enough to learn their duties and 
the system makes it worth their while to do so. 


THE CoOUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


The council-manager system has made some 


ne’ 


progress in Canada and is probably destined to | 
make more. There is a rising protest in Canada | 


against the decentralization of the administra- 
tion under numerous boards and commissions, 


the interference of the legislative machinery | 
with the executive machinery and particularly | 
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with the rigid departmentalization of munici- 
pal functions. Graft or overt maladministra- 
tion does not enter, at least seriously, into the 
picture. If and when it does no doubt there will 
be a greater urge toward the council-manager 
system. There are sixteen municipalities in 
Canada operating under the council-manager 
plan. The first council-manager city in Canada 
was Westmount, Quebec, and the latest to 
adopt it is Calgary, Alberta, a city of some 80,- 
000 inhabitants, and the largest city in Canada 
to adopt the system so far. 


THE Boarp oF CONTROL 


Three Ontario cities have what is called a 
board of control, which sits with the council 
and acts as a sort of executive committee. This 
board also has large powers of appointment, 
financial control, and so forth, subject to the 
approval of more than a mere majority of city 
council. The mayor together with four mem- 
bers elected at large constitute the board of 
control. Various western cities have a board of 
commissioners elected or appointed, or partly 
elected and partly appointed, which acts some- 
what as a board of control. Sometimes one of 
the appointed commissioners is called the city 
commissioner and when the other commission- 
ers do not interfere the results are often excel- 
lent. Such a system approximates that of the 
council-manager system. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
In practice, when occupants of important po- 
sitions are strong men, there is little interfer- 


ence by the council in the appointment of sub- 
ordinates. There are, however, a great many 
appointments for reasons other than the good 
of the service. National or provincial politics 
probably play some part in some municipalities 
in this respect but usually personal influence 
and such influences as those of lodges and what 
may be considered as municipal politics are 
given credit for deviations from the straight 
line in appointments. The so-called civil serv- 
ice reform movement has not taken hold in 
Canadian municipalities. None have a civil 
service commission. In most, personnel control 
is in the hands of department heads under the 
council. Three Canadian cities, however, have 
recently set up personnel committees made up 
of heads of departments or some of them. In 
all three cases this has followed a classification 
of positions and standardization of salaries as 
the result of a report from temporary commis- 
sions on civic salaries. 


BUDGETARY PROCEDURE 


The current budget is frequently well admin- 
istered. The need for a capital budget looking 
in advance for ten years is becoming apparent 
to many, now that a huge growth in urban mu- 
nicipalities is tending to strain the finances of 
the taxpayers. At least two large Canadian 
cities have had comprehensive city plans and 
quite a number have city planning commis- 
sions, which, no doubt, in time will promote ef- 
fective capital budget procedure. 


VETERANS IN THE SERVICE’ 
E. E. McADAMS 


E. E. McAdams, city manager of Waco, 
Texas, was born at McAdams, in the same state, 
forty-one years ago. After finishing high school, 
he entered Texas A. and M. College in 1907 
where he was graduated in 1911, receiving a de- 
gree in civil engineering. In 1919 he was 
granted a master’s degree in civil engineering 
by the same institution. Mr. McAdams also 
attended the University of Wisconsin for the 
summer sessions of 1914 and 1916. 

After graduation in 1911 he began work for 


the International and Great Northern Railroad 
in the engineering department, but three 


*Epitor’s Note: Each month under this heading 
appear short biographical sketches of two members of 
the Association who have served as city managers ten 
years or more. The following have already appeared: 
O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. Elling- 
son, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. Wells, 
H. L. Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, H. J. Graeser, 


W. P. Hunter, Henry Traxler, Clarence Arrasmith, 


L. L. Houston, Jr., V. J. Hultquist, J. H. Sanders, 
R. W. Rigsby, R. M. Dorton, B. I. Miller, and A. W. 
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months later he returned to his Alma Mater 
to accept a teaching fellowship in the physics 
department. This position developed into a 
full-time instructorship, but Mr. McAdams 


E. E. McADAMS 


continued advanced study in civil engineering. 
In 1918 he was promoted to the position of as- 
sociate professor in charge of the hydraulics 
laboratory. When the United States entered 
the World War, and the U.S. Army began to 
train men for the signal corps at Texas A. and 
M. College, Mr. McAdams was transferred to 


HENRY A. 


Henry A. Sherman who was graduated from 
the University of Michigan with a B.S. degree 
in civil engineering in 1906, has been city man- 
ager of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, since 1920. 
He was born on a farm near Owosso, Michigan, 
forty-seven years ago. 

Immediately upon graduation, Mr. Sherman 
was employed as draftsman and surveyor for 








| Ma y 


the electrical engineering department of the 
college as instructor in the theory and opera- 
tion of radio instruments. After the armistice, 
he resumed his teaching in the civil engineering 
department. 

During his tenure at Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, Mr. McAdams collaborated with Dean 
J. C. Nagle in the design, layout, and construc- 
tion of a sewer system and sewage disposal 
plant for the city of Bryan, Texas. Shortly be- 
fore this work was finished, the city manager of 
Bryan resigned, and Mr. McAdams was ap- 
pointed to the position in June, 1920, where he 
served until 1924, when he became city man- 
ager of Waco. 

Mr. McAdams is president of the Texas 
League of Municipalities. He is also president 
of the Waco Rotary Club, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Working Boys’ Club. 
He joined the International City Managers’ 
Association in 1920, served as vice-president in 
1926-27, and has attended four of its annual 
conventions. 

Mr. McAdams was influenced to enter the 
city manager profession by the “apparent need 
for men to enter this work and perform a serv- 
ice for the people living in the cities of this 
country.” He felt that “this new field of work 
would grow and expand so that there would be 
a demand for those who were experienced and 
qualified.” 

His long service Mr. McAdams attributes to 
a policy of “staying in the middle of the road 
and out in the open on all matters and at all 
times.” “I have tried to be available,’ Mr. Mc- 
Adams tells us, “to see and to hear all citizens 
at all reasonable times; I have tried to avoid 
having a hobby in the city’s development— 
that is, I have tried to keep the various activi- 
ties well balanced.”’ 


SHERMAN 


the county engineer of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. In the fall of 1906 he became an 
inspector on the construction of the Detroit 
River Tunnel; later being promoted to the rank 
of chief inspector. He first moved to Sault Ste. 
Marie to engage in the construction of the 
canals and locks in that district, and served as 
resident engineer in the construction of the 
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third lock. Upon the completion of this work, 
in 1915, Mr. Sherman accepted the position of 
assistant tannery superintendent with the 
Northwestern Leather Company and left this 
company in 1920 to become city manager of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. Sherman joined the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1920, and has attend- 
ed eight of the Association’s annual conven- 
tions. Mr. Sherman is the author of two arti- 
cles, “Treatment of Water Supply in Sault Ste. 
Marie with Iodine for Prevention of Goitre,” 
which appeared in PuBLICc MANAGEMENT sev- 
eral years ago, and the other, “Snow Removal 
in Sault Ste. Marie,” appeared in the Michigan 
Municipal Review. He is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sault Ste. Marie. 

During his previous work in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mr. Sherman had become intimately 
acquainted with the city’s problems and when 
the opportunity to become city manager came, 
the type of work made a strong appeal to him. 
He felt that not only could he enjoy the work 
immensely but that he could also render a serv- 
ice to the community. Regarding his long serv- 
ice in the profession, Mr. Sherman says, “‘Look- 
ing back over a period of ten years, I can only 
say that I have worked hard and have enjoyed 
my work.” A real interest in his work and a 
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real desire to serve, coupled with hard work, 
perhaps explains Mr. Sherman’s continuous 





HENRY A. SHERMAN 


tenure as city manager of Sault Ste. Marie for 
a decade. 


Book Review 
THE LAND OF OUR CHILDREN 


By PHILIP H. CORNICK 


National Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


To most men who are perplexed by the prob- 
lems of getting a living now, in this year of our 
Lord 1930, speculations about the conditions of 
life that will prevail in the year 2000 may seem 
to be a most useless form of endeavor. Never- 
theless, of the children born in the United States 
during the current year, about a million will 
probably be very much alive when the year 
2000 is ushered in, and will be directly con- 
cerned with the problems of getting and spend- 
ing, of work and play, and of living and dying 
in that apparently remote era. Furthermore, of 


the people of all ages now residing in the coun- 
try, probably ten million, including a small 
handful of individuals born prior to the begin- 
ning of the present century—persons who are 
now in their prime—will still be surveying the 
scene at the turn of the next century. Obvious- 
ly, then, for a number of those who will be 
counted in the census of 1930, the year 2000 is 
something more than an abstraction. For the 
majority of us who will not live to see its dawn, 
but who have a keen interest in the welfare of 
our children and our children’s children, it must 
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be obvious that many of the things we do now, 
or fail to do, will have a determining influence 
on the things which the people of 2000 must do 
and can do in their efforts to live the good life. 

It is with these facts in mind that The Fed- 
erated Societies on Planning and Parks created 
in 1926 a joint committee on bases of sound 
land policy. The membership of this outstand- 
ing committee of fifteen included eminent civic 
leaders, city planners of national experience 
and reputation, authorities on housing, mem- 
bers of college faculties, and men connected 
with certain departments of the federal govern- 
ment which are concerned with problems of 
land utilization. George M. Peterson, of the 
University of Minnesota, fresh from studies of 
the agricultural situation, was retained in 1927 
to compile the pertinent available data and 
prepare a report. The successive drafts were 
submitted for criticism and revision first to the 
steering committee of five, which had outlined 
the scope of the report, and finally to outsiders 
and to members of the committee as a whole. 

The resultant 168 pages make no pretense at 
contributing any new facts or new theories. 
They merely bring together from a number of 
authoritative sources the most reliable facts and 
forecasts available relative to population and 
food supply; a brief outline of needs, practices 
and trends in urban and agricultural land uti- 
lization and in the development of publicly 
owned areas for park, scenic and recreation 
purposes; condensed analyses of data concern- 
ing our land resources in general, including our 
forests; a five-page bibliography for those who 
want to pursue the subject further; and a plea 
for more intensive and extensive research as a 
basis for comprehensive planning. Mineral re- 
sources are practically ignored except for sev- 
eral references aggregating a scant twenty lines. 
This omission is frankly confessed in the pref- 
ace, and will no doubt be corrected in future 
studies. 

A more serious lapse—one which is attrib- 
utable no doubt to the scarcity of material 
available for summarization—is the failure to 
recognize the important bearing which our 
choice of the means of financing city, regional 
and national plans must have on the freedom of 
action of the citizens of the year 2000. How 
many cities in the country find themselves ham- 
pered today in providing desirable improve- 
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ments in their city plans because of the exist- 
ence of old debt which has been refunded time 
and again with still no provision for ultimate 
retirement? How many cities have recently 
issued bonds which are to run for 50, 60, 80 
and in rare instances even 100 years? How does 
our revenue system work not only in providing 
adequate means for our purposes, but also in 
reducing the cost of carrying out those pur- 
poses? Any adequate answer to the question 
“what about the year 2000?” must take these 
factors into account. 

In spite of the statistical nature of much of 
the subject matter, a reader with a weakness 
for skipping may have some difficulty in finding 
suitable places for exercising his proclivities. 
Arresting statements occur on almost every 
page. The population of the United States in 
the year 2000? Probably not much more than 
half again as large as that of today. The area of 
our cultivated farms at the same period? Per- 
haps only slightly in excess of the present area. 
Comparative rates of growth in farm and in 
urban population? The forecasts submitted 
indicate that the probable increase of 60,000,- 
000 in total population during the next seventy 
vears will concentrate in our cities, and that 
the farm population will remain almost sta- 
tionary. These questions and their answers 
lead the authors on to the formulation—explicit 
or implied—of new questions. What shall we 
plan? Where shall we plan? What will hap- 
pen if we fail to plan? 

For the man obsessed with our characteristic 
national belief that a continuance of our hith- 
erto rapid rate of growth is inevitable and nat- 
ural, the book will serve as a wholesome coun- 
ter irritant. While it offers no short cut solutions 
for local problems of a specific nature, it pro- 
vides a stimulus to sound thinking in those 
fields. The desire of John Doe to promote a new 
subdivision and of Richard Roe to get a fat 
contract, important though they may be as 
factors in a local political situation, shrink to 
small proportions against the background and 
in the perspective provided by this little vol- 
ume.* 

*What About The Year 2000? An Economic Sum- 
mary. Prepared by Grorce M. Peterson, HARLEAN 
James, and others for the Joint Committee on Bases of 
Sound Land Policy: Federated Societies on Planning 
and Parks, Washington, D.C., 


1929. Pp. 168. $1 
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SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


This section, devoted to the methods of dealing with administrative problems, 
will appear each month. Contributions are invited and discussion of the meth- 


ods presented will be welcomed. 


STREET MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Berkeley, California.—The city of Berkeley's 
street mileage is as follows: Oil macadam, 161 
miles; hard surface, 125 miles, and unimproved, 
twelve miles, making a total of 198 miles. Street 
repair work is carried on under supervision of the 
city engineer using day labor. Each fiscal year a 
map and maintenance program is prepared, show- 
ing all streets to be repaired, giving the kind of re- 
pairs and estimated costs. This work program is 
followed as far as possible, with such deviations as 
are found necessary due to changing conditions. To 
comply with charter requirements, bids are called 
for each fiscal year for the scarifying and repair of 
the 161 miles of oi! macadam streets, but usually 
all bids are rejected because too high, and the work 
done by the street department. 

Oil macadam repairs are of three kinds: (1) 
Complete scarifying of old pavement, adding of 
new rock, and oiling with two applications of emul- 
sified asphaltic road oil (known as “Bitumuls’’), 
applied cold, with screenings applied and rolled 
after each oiling. This work costs approximately 
$.0265 per square foot, or $4,200 per linear mile 
of street, and because of its high cost is used only 
on especially poor streets and in small areas. Scari- 
fying is done with a long wheelbase scarifier pulled 
by Caterpillar 60 H.P. tractor. The emulsified as- 
phaltic road oil is purchased in tank car lots and 
sprayed on the road surface by pressure sprayer, 
either over eight-foot width through manifold at 
rear of truck or by hand hose. 

Planing off bumps by use of scarifier and blade, 
removing loose material, and filling depressions 
with new rock is the second kind of oil macadam 
repair. The rocks are sprayed with emulsified as- 
phaltic road oil, covered with fine screenings, and 
rolled. This work costs approximately $.0076 per 
square foot of street area, or $1,015 per linear mile 
of street, and is the standard method of repairing 
oil macadam 


The third method is that of patching oil macad- 
am streets by filling holes and low places with 
rock, oiling with emulsified asphaltic road oil, add- 
ing screenings, and rolling. This work is done by a 
crew of five men using one five-ton truck carrying 
rock, screenings, and an oil tank of five-barrel ca- 
pacity. The oil is applied by hand sprinkling pots, 
and rolling is done with a five-ton three-wheel roller 
which accompanies the truck. This crew patrols 
constantly so that small holes may be sealed before 
they become large. This work costs approximately 
$.0004 per square foot of street area, or $61 per 
linear mile of street. 

Concrete streets are repaired by first filling wide 
cracks with hot asphaltic mix, and small cracks 
with cold emulsified asphaltic road oil. Low edges 
at cracks or expansion joints are built up with the 
hot mix. All concrete streets are patrolled twice a 
year at a cost of $.00034 per square foot of street 
area, or $60 per linear mile of street for each patrol. 
This work is done by a crew of four men, using one 
3/4-ton truck pulling fire-wagon for hot tools. Hot 
asphaltic mix is made in a small mixing plant at 
corporation yard at a cost of $2.65 per ton. 

Asphaltic streets are repaired by two methods— 
namely, by planing off bumps, and by adding new 
asphaltic material. Planing of bumps is done with 
special long-wheelbase planer pulled by a tractor, 
at a cost of $.0125 per square foot. Much street 
area is built up each year by adding new asphaltic 
mix to existing depressions without heating or dis- 
turbing the original pavement. The work is done 
in warm weather, and a bond between old and new 
is secured by lightly painting with hot asphalt. 
This work costs approximately $.00039 per square 
foot of street area, or $76 per linear mile of street 
repaired. 

Accurate costs of all repair work are kept by 
dividing each street in the city into sections of ap- 


Special Administrative Problems for Future Issues 


(Material must be in by fifth of month previous to date of issue) 


June—Co-ordination of Welfare Agencies 
Juty—Employment Stabilization 


Readers are invited to send in data outlining the plan either in operation or proposed, pointing out 
the part assumed by the city government. Of especial interest will be information as to whether sta- 
tistics are being compiled on the amount of unemployment, the high and low points of employment, 
and variations in seasonal employment in different industries 
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proximately one-half mile in length, the sections 
being determined by main intersecting streets, or 
by geographical conditions. Each section of street 
has a separate card in a card index, showing daily 
costs of labor, material, and equipment charges as 
used. Each foreman turns in daily to the time- 
keeper a record of each section of street worked 
on, showing hours of labor and equipment, and 
amount of material used. The timekeeper com- 
putes the cost and enters it on the cost record card. 
Each month a summary sheet is prepared from the 
cost cards showing the month’s work, with compu- 
tations as to total and unit costs and each three 
months a quarterly report is prepared showing 
work done in relation to the year’s program, with 
costs and other data. The summaries of quarterly 
reports are combined to form data for the annual 
report. 

In cost records, the width of pavement and length 
of street are used for measurements, and unit costs 
are computed accordingly. The cost per square 
foot of street area refers to entire area of the pave- 
ment, regardless of whether the entire area was 
actually repaired. This data is of value in answer- 
ing complaints regarding repairs, and in determin- 
ing when a street is too expensive to maintain. 
When maintenance costs are excessive, the obvious 
thing is to repave the street —C. H. THomas, as- 
sistant superintendent of streets. 


Brunswick, Georgia.—Street repairs are made 
by regular employees, the personnel consisting of 
one foreman and twenty laborers, who not only re- 
pair streets but repair sewers and storm drains, 
handle street sweeping, tree removals, weed cut- 
ting, ditch maintenance, and the like. All street 
repairs are made with rock asphalt laid cold and 
where required a lime rock base is added. The 
equipment, aside from the usual small tools, con- 
sists of a truck to haul the material and tamps to 
compact it in place. In cases of large areas, the 
material is compacted with a gasoline driven roller. 
In restoring pavement cuts made by public utilities 
we keep accurate cost data on each repair for bill- 
ing purposes. Otherwise separate cost data are 
kept only on repairs or construction of relatively 
large areas, such as driveways or central parkways. 
—E. C. Garvin, city manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The maintenance and re- 
pair division of the highway department is organ- 
ized on a functional basis with a general foreman 
in charge of each of the following sections: (1) 
asphalt repairs, including operation of the city as- 
phalt plant; (2) hard paving; (3) macadam re- 
pairs; (4) bridge and highway structure repair; 
(5) grading and slide removal; and (6) equipment. 
Of the total of 700 miles of pavement at least 300 
miles are bituminous macadam and 61 per cent of 
the total street repair expenditures of $015,000 in 
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1928 was expended on the repair of bituminous 
macadam streets. 

Repair work on bituminous macadam is con- 
fined almost entirely to the warmer months and 
consists of patching holes, resurfacing, and in ex- 
treme cases of scarifying and removing the old 
surface. This work is begun early in the spring 
and by the time the hot weather has arrived a large 
number of streets are ready for a seal coat which 
may be a surface treatment of hot tar, hot asphalt, 
or a treatment of asphaltic base road oil. 

The term “‘hard paving” includes granite, vitri- 
fied brick, wood block and boulders. The oldest of 
the hard paved streets are usually repaired with 
sheet asphalt. The hard paving crews, however, 
devote most of their time to the restoration of street 
openings. The great bulk of the asphalt repair work 
is done by large crews using the usual equipment, 
including a self-propelling surface heater which 
will heat an area of sixty-four square feet of street 


surface at a time. Instead of removing asphalt 


<tr 


from the surface to be repaired the old asphalt is | 


heated until it is soft, a thin layer removed, and a 
layer of hot sheet asphalt laid down. The repair is 
just as satisfactory as though all the old asphalt 
had been removed and replaced with new. The sur- 
face heater is also used for repairing other types of 
hard pavements. 
thoroughly dried, and heated, the melted asphaltic 
cement is sprinkled on the surface to be repaired 
and adheres tightly to the old pavement as it cools. 
Hot sheet asphalt is then applied and is bound to 
the old paving by the paint coat previously applied. 
—H. H. Kranz, superintendent of maintenance. 


Compton, California.—We have a great many 
decomposed granite and macadam streets. Being 
close to the oil fields, we use considerable sump oil 
which costs us practically nothing and lays the dust 
almost as well as the ordinary road oils. All repair 
work is done by day labor and our equipment con- 
sists of an Allis Chalmers tractor, Fordson tractor, 
combination Fordson tractor and 
street grader, one-thousand gallon Sprinkler trailer 
which we use for both water and oil, scarifier, and 
an Austin gas tandem roller. 

The cracks which develop in concrete streets 


are filled with emulsified asphalt which we find} 


wears much better than heated asphalt. Holes in 
bituminous concrete streets are patched with emul- 
sified asphalt and fine rock rolled to place with an 
eight-ton roller —A. B. GipLey, city manager 


Kingsport, Tennessee.—This city has twenty- 
five miles of concrete pavement and twenty miles 
of improved streets surfaced with stone and with 
cinders. 
done by three men using a small truck and an as 
phalt heater. The cost is one mill per square yard 
per year based on the total annual cost divided by 


After the surface is cleaned, | 


grader, Wehr | 





The repair work on concrete streets 8] 
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the area of pavement. Unimproved streets are re- 
paired by spreading crushed limestone or cinders 
on the surface and smoothing down with a road 
grader. The unit cost on this work is two and one- 
half cents per square yard per year.—F. L. CLovp, 
city manager. 
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Manistee, Michigan.—Our equipment consists 
of a mixer, tar heating apparatus, stone driers, and 
the usual small tools. Street repair costs are not 
kept separately but are charged to general street 
work.—Orto DamrRow, city manager. 


HOW DAYTON IS SOLVING THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Last September, when there was some talk of 
possible depression, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association brought together a group of men and 
women who were directly in contact with the un- 
employed and their families. These included rep- 
resentatives of social and relief agencies, the trade 
unions, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Salvation Army, and 
the State Employment Exchange. Professor Wil- 
liam Leiserson of the department of economics at 
Antioch College was selected to lead the discus- 
sions. 

The group was organized primarily for the study 
of the general question of unemployment, its rea- 
sons and consequences. It did not intend to deal 
with specific problems. But in the midst of these 
sessions the great financial upheaval of last October 
caused an extraordinary employment upset. The 
group then turned its attention to the local unem- 
ployment problem, what could be done to meet it, 
and what could be done to prevent the situation 
becoming more acute. At this point the group dis- 
covered there was nothing it could do to effect im- 
mediate relief measures. It was handicapped be- 
cause of the lack of reliable or accurate figures on 
unemployment and its effects; by only scant knowl- 
edge of the industries of the city and how they, in- 
dividually, were meeting the problem of lessened 
demand for their products; and by the lack of 
machinery for securing these facts. This situation 
emphasized the need for being prepared for an 
emergency such as this, or better still the great 
need of preventing such a situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STABILIZING WorRK 


After the sessions Professor Leiserson was asked 
to write a report summarizing the work of the group 
and make recommendations for its further work. 
They are as follows: 

1. Organize a permanent agency whose duty it 
will be to conduct the researches and scientific 
studies that are essential to working out sound and 
practical remedies 

2. Create a citizens’ unemployment committee, 
representing all interests in the community, the mu- 
nicipal government, social agencies, the professions, 
and working people as well as industry, commerce, 
and the banks. This committee should be attached 
to the research organization for employment regu- 


larization as an advisory board or council, and its 
main duties would be to spread the results of the 
investigations and studies among all classes and 
urge the adoption and support of specific remedies 
that’ the organization works out. 

3. Collect reliable statistics as to the extent and 
nature of unemployment, prepare indices and take 
censuses of unemployment from time to time. 

4. Study all experiments, wherever made, de- 
signed to regularize employment, and advise and 
assist Dayton’s industries in their use. 

5. Study methods of finding jobs and securing 
workers in Dayton, and devise methods of improv- 
ing and extending the work of the public employ- 
ment bureau. 

6. Study the possibility of creating a prosperity 
reserve of public and private construction and re- 
pair work. 

7. Study the effects of unemployment on the 
workers, particularly poverty and deterioration and 
inquire into the relation of unemployment to the 
work and the finances of the city’s charitable relief 
agencies. 

8. In co-operation with the school authorities, 
investigate plans and methods for organizing and 
administering a comprehensive system of vocation- 
al guidance and training. 

9. Inquire into part-time work and part-time 
schooling for children under 18, the five-day week, 
and reduced hours of labor for all workers as pos- 
sible aids in reducing unemployment. 

10. Study the problem of the older man who is 
displaced from industry and cannot secure new em- 
ployment, and inquire into the methods used in 
handling older workers, so that systematic policies 
may be devised. 

The sum of the recommendations is that a re- 
search bureau and a representative citizens’ com- 
mittee be created which will be charged with the 
general responsibility of making the necessary stud- 
ies to devise a workable community program of un- 
employment prevention and employment regulari- 
zation. 


A GENERAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
It was a question of who was to be responsible 
for forming a committee to carry out these recom- 
mendations. Because it represented practically ev- 
ery interest in the community the Dayton Bureau 
of Community Service was designated to appoint a 
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permanent committee for stabilization of employ- 
ment, and the Council of Social Agencies, which is 
a part of the Bureau, was designated to carry out 
the recommendation of fact finding. 

The committee of eleven industrial and civic 
leaders including City Manager F. O. Eichelberger, 
represents approximately 40 per cent of Dayton’s 
payroll. According to the plans of this committee a 
section of the research bureau of the Community 
Chest will assist temporarily in working out the 
problem of stabilization. The plan is to accomplish 
for Dayton’s industries what the research depart- 
ment of any industrial corporation does in handling 
its producing and marketing problems. 

The committee has two problems. First, to 
gather as much information as possible on facts re- 
garding unemployment and employment; informa- 
tion about successful ventures by various industries 
in the United States in stabilizing their employ- 
ment. Second, to disseminate this information and 
to interest the employers in the community in 
studying their own plants and their own industries, 
their processes of manufacture and distribution, to 
conduct researches with the aim of finding ways of 
regularizing their employment or at least ways of 
flattening the curve of employment. 

Beside the general committee there are four sub- 
committees, as follows: 
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1. Committee on State-City Employment Bu- 
reau which will co-operate with the Bureau in work- 
ing out a system of classification of applicants, 
methods of forming contacts with the employment 
departments of factories, and other contacts which 
shall make more effective the placing of the unem- 
ployed. 

2. Committee on State-National Co-operation 
which will enlist the co-operation of state agencies, 
such as the Ohio Chamber of Commerce and the 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, to help promote 
committees of this kind throughout the state. 

3. Committee on Public Works will encourage 
the prosecution of public works during slack pe- 
riods of employment. City Manager F. O. Eichel- 
berger is chairman. 

4. Committee on Fact Finding and Education. 
This committee will be responsible for assembling 
the facts secured through the various committees 
and for engineering research methods that will give 
a clear indication of the labor conditions in our 
metropolitan district. 

The general committee itself will be the com- 
mittee on promoting regularization or stabilization, 
on giving to employers all the information extant 
on the subject, pointing out what has already been 
done by the various industries ARCH MANDEL, 
director, Dayton Community Chest 


GLEANINGS FROM RESEARCH BULLETINS 


Refuse Disposal by Incineration.—Impossible 
as it may appear, garbage, together with rubbish, 
may be burned successfully, without nuisance, and 
at low cost, in a properly designed and operated 
furnace. Toledo is incinerating garbage at a cost of 
$1.70 a ton, using commercial fuel. In Toronto the 
cost of incinerating is $1.09 a ton at one incinerator, 
and $1.46 at another. In neither case is the inciner- 
ation considered a nuisance. New York has many 
incinerators, and is installing more. In Brooklyn, 
three incinerators are being built this year with a 
combined capacity of 1,500 tons daily. Among the 
many other cities using incinerators are Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New Orleans, Duluth, Miami, Mil- 
waukee, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, Birming- 
ham, and Providence. 

This newer method of refuse disposal promises : 
(1) Absolute sanitation, (2) A reduction in hauling 
costs by one-half or more, (3) Reduced labor costs 
in the handling of garbage, (4) Reduced collection 
costs through combined collection of garbage and 
inflammable rubbish, and (5) Conservation of 
dump areas for ashes 

Commissioner of Public Works, John W. Reid, 
has asked the council to authorize the expenditure 
of $250,000 with which to build an experimental 
incinerator at the east side garbage transfer station 


It is estimated that in Detroit such an incinerator 
will pay for itself in four or five years —Just a 
Minute—Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 


Who Pays for “Free” Water?—In Philadel- 
phia water is delivered without charge to fire and 
police stations, schools, and other public buildings, 
to public swimming pools, parks, and fountains, 
and for municipal purposes such as street cleaning 
and fire fighting. While it may be impracticable to 
charge for this water, the volume used is undoubt- 
edly sufficiently great to justify measures to pre- 
vent waste and misuse and its value has an impor- 
tant place in waterworks finances rae 

If the volume of free water is not known an im- 
portant part of the product of the water works is 
lost from sight. This water is not supplied free, of 
course. It costs just as much per million gallons to 
supply “free’’ water as to supply income-producing 
water. The financial record of water-works opera- 
tions is incomplete unless the value of free water is 
included. Moreover, as the cost of free water 
should be paid out of taxes and not out of water 
rates paid by private consumers, it has an impor- 
tant bearing on water rates 
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The practice of cities concerning free water is 
not uniform. Some of them, for example, Denver 
and Milwaukee, both of which have municipal 
plants, have eliminated free water entirely by re- 
quiring the city to pay for all the water it uses just 
as, in Philadelphia, the city pays for all of the gas 
that it uses. Others, like Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, credit the water works with the service ren- 
dered by entering the value of the water in the 
accounts. Although it is then charged off as uncol- 
lectible, the consumption of free water is known 
and the financial record is complete. Still another 
method is to limit the amount of water which can 
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be used free and to charge for water in excess of 
this amount. When the Cleveland schools were 
limited to fifteen gallons per pupil for each day that 
the schools were in session, nothing was collected 
for excess although there was excess. A certain 
amount of indifference toward efforts to transfer 
money from one of the taxpayers’ pockets to an- 
other is, of course, understandable. The obvious 
first step to control the use of free water in Phila- 
delphia is to meter such use wherever possible, to 
read the meters, and utilize the information thus 
obtained to prevent waste.—Citizens’ Business, 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Engineering 

THE Power TRUST vs. MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
By J. F. Christy. Chicago: Public Ownership 
League of America, 127 North Dearborn Street. 
1929. Pp. 207. $1.50. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL ASPHALT PAVING CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDINGS. New York: The Asphalt Insti- 
tute, 250 East 43 Street, 1929. Pp. 240. 

STREET CLEANING AND REFUSE COLLECTION AND 
DISPOSAL IN EUROPEAN CITIES WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS APPLICABLE TO NEW YorK. By George 
A. Soper. New York: The Committee of Twen- 
ty on Street and Outdoor Cleanliness, 2 East 
103 Street, October, 1929. Pp. 31. 

WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By Harold E. Bab- 
bitt and James J. Doland. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 776. $5. 
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Finance 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS IN CALIFORNIA. By James 
I. Tucker. Published by the author, 203 Wilson 
Building, Los Angeles, 1930. Pp. 342. $3.50. 

STANDARDS YEARBOOK—1930. Compiled by the 
National Bureau of Standards, George K. Bur- 
gess, director. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 301. 75 cents 

AUDITING CONTROL AND PURCHASING PROCEDURE 
IN THE MUNICIPAL CouRT OF PHILADELPHIA 
By William Watson for the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia, 1930. Pp. 58. (Copy 
free on request to the Bureau at 311 South Ju- 
niper Street.) 

TAXATION AND INDEBTEDNESS OF LocAL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Leonard P. Fox 
Harrisburg: State Chamber of Commerce, 1929 
Pp. 22. 

BUDGETS AND Taxes, W1TH GRAPHIC CuHarts. By 
W. J. Cary, county clerk of Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin. January, 1930. Pp. 56. 

PLANNING THE City’s FutTURE FINANCING AND 
Its RELATION TO THE INCREASE OF THE BurR- 


DEN OF TAXATION. By Ralph Stone, Detroit 
Real Estate Board, December, 1929. Pp. 34. 
PROCEDURE AND TIME REQUIRED TO AUTHORIZE 
LOANS OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. By Rob- 
ert J. Patterson. Philadelphia Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, November, 1929. (Mimeo- 

graphed.) Pp. so. 


Public Health 

ENGLISH PuBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. By 
B. G. Bannington. London: P. S. King and 
Son, Ltd. (2d edition), 1929. Pp. 325. $3. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN HONOLULU, 
Hawa. By Ira V. Hiscock, for the American 
Public Health Association, 1929. Pp. 160. 

ORDINANCE REGULATING DoMESTIC REFRIGERA- 
TION. By Dr. Arnold H. Kegel, Chicago Health 
Department. 1929. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 12 


Miscellaneous 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SAFETY ConcreEss. Chi- 
cago: National Safety Council, 20 North Wack- 
er Drive, 1930. Pp. 325. $1. 

Year Book of the National Probation Association, 
1929. New York: National Probation Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue. Pp. 271. $2. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctiaAL WorK, 1929. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 682. $3. 

SACRAMENTO RECREATION DEPARTMENT ANNUAL 
REPORT, 1929. By George Sim, superintendent. 
Pp. 76. 

City PERIODICALS AND ADVERTISING. Municipal 
Reference Bureau, city hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
February, 1930. Pp. 5. (Mimeographed.) 

UNIFICATION OF RAILROAD FREIGHT TERMINALS 
By Municipal Reference Division, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, January, 1930. Pp. 11. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

Firty-FoURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LEGAL 
Aip Socrety. New York: Legal Aid Society, 
11 Park Place. 1930. Pp. 117 








INTERESTING LETTERS 


Wants to Know of Failures 


To be perfectly frank, I never could get very 
much out of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. Whenever a 
copy comes in I look first for the News of the 
Month section. The articles and much of the rest 
has always seemed sort of amateurish, sort of self 
evident stuff, though there has been a material im- 
provement of late. (Of course, I plead guilty to 
never having done anything to help make it even 
as good as it is.) 

Whenever the Engineering News-Record, for in- 
stance, comes in, I look it over to see if it contains 
an account of any failures of any structures. If it 
does I always read that article carefully. Just as a 
suggestion then, I would like to read a few articles 
detailing failures and troubles. I think we could all 
profit by each other’s failures. Of course a maga- 
zine that has a general circulation cannot be used as 
a confessional. 

Paut A. VOLCKER, city manager 
Cape May, New Jersey 

This journal will be glad to give space for 
confessions of all courageous public servants. 
—EpITor. 


Avoiding Stagnation 

On my desk are two files whose labels accuse me 
hourly of stagnating. One label says “IDEAS TO 
BE STUDIED”; the other yells “IDEAS UNDER 
CONSIDERATION.” 

Clippings from everything I read which has the 
slightest earmark of possible value to my work goes 
into one of these files. Every spare desk hour finds 
me musing over these excerpted gems. 

Found therein are the following articles from 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT since last June: “The Pub- 
lic Administrator's Need for Research,’ “Some 
Principles of Administrative Organization,” ‘“Mu- 
nicipal Airport Administration,” “Determining the 
Amount to be Spent for Health Activities,” ““‘The 
Salvage of Municipal Wastes,” and ‘The Scope of 
Municipal Government.” 

Hume K. Now Lan, city manager 
Hinton, West Virginia 


Advertising for Engineering Services 

.. . . Another matter that I want to call to your 
attention is the fact that engineers do not believe 
it is ethical to offer professional services under ad- 
vertised bids nor in competition with other en- 
gineers. Many city officials recognize this fact and 
if they want to employ an engineer they select three 
or four engineers whose experience is suited to their 
work, ask their individual terms, then choose the 
engineer best suited for their work. Yet I know it 


is the policy of many city managers to advertise 
for bids and to professional engineers this is con- 
sidered very unethical. I know several city man- 
agers who have felt that securing engineering serv- 
ices was like getting so much cement, steel, or iron 
and that it was sort of a competitive business. The 
question has often been discussed among engineers 
why the city managers themselves do not recognize 
engineering services as similar to those of the doc- 
tor, lawyer, or other professional men and ask for 
such services in a more ethical manner. 
A CONSULTING ENGINEER 

What do managers and other administrators 

think of this indictment ?—Eprror. 


Shorter Terms for Councilmen 


I have noticed in several cities including my own, 
that city commissioners run for office until they are 
defeated and the only way any other man can be 
elected to the city commission is on a reform ticket 
—(and most reform movements are for radical 
changes in the administrative department.) This 
one thing is causing the downfall of many of our 
high class and competent city managers. In fact, it 
is becoming serious and should be given careful 
study. As a remedy I would recommend that the 
Association use its influence in having written into 
charters wherever possible a provision fixing the 
tenure of office of a city commissioner to not longer 
than two consecutive terms. 

A City MANAGER 


How many managers and councilmen agree? 
—EpITor. 


The Small City 


It often seems to me that too great a proportion 
of the magazine space is given to articles, etc., per- 
taining to large cities only, which are over the heads 
of the fellows in the smaller cities. Of course they 
are usually interesting to us, but only in the ab- 
stract, since they seldom have a practical applica- 
tion under small city conditions 

On the whole, I consider you have been giving us 
a good magazine and, as I say, with manager cities 
of such a wide range of population you have a 
rather delicate problem to solve yourself in editing 
a magazine, each issue of which will appeal to every 
individual manager. 

J. H. BENDER, city manager, 
E] Reno, Oklahoma 


The allocation of space is governed largely 
by the amount of material sent in. We will 
welcome more data from the smaller cities.— 
EpiTor. 
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EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Model County Manager Bill Nearly Com- 
pleted.—Several months ago a committee was set 
up by the National Municipal League to draft a 
model county manager bill somewhat on the order 
of the model city charter. After the committee met 
it decided not to attempt to draft a model bill, if 
by model was meant a perfect application of short 
ballot principles. Instead it decided to undertake 
to draft a bill so broad and flexible that it could be 
adopted in any state that is reasonably free from 
constitutional restrictions. 

The committee has been too scattered to permit 
full attendance at any of the three meetings that 
have been held, but all members have been invited 
to review and comment on each draft of the bill. 
The last draft has met with such general approval 
that the committee feels that its work is nearly 
done. 

In drafting the bill the committee has kept in 
mind the rural county as well as the urban county. 
In fact, it may be said that the organization which 
is set up will have to be elaborated to meet urban 
conditions more frequently than simplified to meet 
rural conditions. It is designed, however, to be suf- 
ficiently elastic to meet the requirements of all ex- 
cept the larger urban or metropolitan counties. 

Unlike the model city charter, the bill is very 
short. Its twenty-one sections do not contain in 
excess of 3,000 words. Accompanying the bill is a 
prefatory statement of about 1,500 words. Both 
will be published in an early issue of the National 
Municipal Review. 

Paut W. WAGER 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Upholds Inva- 
lidity of Philadelphia Prequalification Ordi- 
nance.—It was recently reported in these columns 
that a lower court in Pennsylvania had declared 
the Pennsylvania prequalification ordinance void on 
the ground that it limited free competitive bidding." 
The case was appealed to the state supreme court 
where the ordinance was found not to be objection- 
able in so far as it provides for the preliminary de- 
termination of the responsibility of prospective 
bidders, but that it is void because of the particular 
method which “opens wide the door to possible 
favoritism.” 

The ordinance, the opinion explains, gives the 
department director the power to place upon the 
list of responsible bidders the name of any bidder 


"See note by Philip A. Beatty in Pustic Manace- 
MENT for January, 1930, p. 22 


whom he chooses to approve, however irresponsible 
in fact, and makes his decision conclusive. 

The ordinance which was adopted in 1929 pro- 
vided for the award of city contracts according toa 
prequalification plan and for the determination of 
the responsibility of bidders by directors of depart- 
ments before the bids are received. It also required 
every prospective bidder to answer under oath a 
questionnaire in standard form showing that such 
bidder has the necessary facilities, experience, and 
financial resources to perform the work in a proper 
and satisfactory manner within the time stipulated. 
The ordinance provided for an appeal in case of the 
disapproval of a bidder, but the approval of a bid- 
der was made conclusive and not reviewable. 


A City is Held Liable for Damages Resulting 
from Municipal Airport Operation.—The Ala- 
bama Court of Appeals in a recent decision [ City of 
Mobile et al. vs. W. A. Lartigue] held that in the 
construction, repair, and operation of a municipal 
airport, a city acts in its corporate as distinguished 
from its governmental capacity and is liable for the 
negligent performance of the work done by its 
agents. 

The opinion states that in the case before the 
court, the owner of land adjacent to the municipal 
airport operated by the city of Mobile brought an 
action against the city for damages to his crops 
from overflow of water from ditches dug under the 
direction of the city engineer for the benefit of the 
airport. The city claimed that it was not liable be- 
cause the work had been done in the performance 
of a governmental function. 

The question of municipal airport liability is a 
very lively topic and one which will occupy an im- 
portant place on the program of the Second Na- 
tional Airport Conference in Buffalo, May 14-16. 


Many Cities Hold Referenda on the Council- 
Manager Plan.—Four Wisconsin cities held refer- 
enda on the adoption of the council-manager plan 
on April 7. Fort Atkinson, a city of 10,000 popula- 
tion adopted the plan to go into effect in April, 
1931, and Appleton, Marinette, and Watertown de- 
feated proposals to adopt the plan. It is reported 
that in Appleton personal bitterness between can- 
didates over-shadowed the proposal for a change in 
the form of government. 

Ossowo, Michigan, and Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada; also defeated proposals to adopt 
the council-manager plan. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, defeated a proposal to 
abandon the council-manager plan which has been 
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in effect there since April, 1922. This is the second 
time this city has voted against abandoning the 
plan, the first attempt being in 1928. Gainesville, 
Texas, also defeated by a vote of two to one an at- 
tempt to abandon the council-manager plan. Ar- 
ticles to rescind the council-manager plan were 
inserted in the warnings for the annual town meet- 
ings in Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, and St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, but in all three cities the attempts 
were defeated by decisive majorities. The adoption 
of the manager plan was presented at the town 
meeting in Milford, New Hampshire. A yea and 
nay vote was taken and the proposal was declared 
defeated while in Hooksett, New Hampshire, the 
article proposing the manager plan was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mamaroneck, New York, a city of 12,000 peo- 
ple, on March 18 adopted the council-manager plan 
to become effective in April, 1931. Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, a city of 12,000, adopted a council-manager 
charter on March 18 by a vote of 4 to 1. The first 
council of seven members will be elected some time 
in May, 1930. Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, a city of 
12,000 population, adopted the council-manager 
plan by ordinance in January, 1930, to become ef- 
fective at once. San Bruno, California, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Dallas, Texas, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
will hold referenda on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan later in the year. 


Colonel Sherrill Resigns as City Manager of 
Cincinnati.—On April 22, City Manager C. O. 
Sherrill of Cincinnati presented his resignation to 
the city council to become effective upon the selec- 
tion of his successor. Colonel Sherrill will become 
vice-president in charge of public relations and 
personnel of the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, a nationally known chain store system, at a 
substantial increase over the $25,000 salary he is 
receiving as city manager. 

In a letter to the council Colonel Sherrill made 
the following statement: 

It is with the greatest regret that I tender my resig- 
nation as city manager to become effective at the con- 
venience of the city council and on the selection of my 
successor, in order that I may accept a favorable op- 
portunity to go into private business. 

When notified of Colonel Sherrill’s resignation 
Mayor Russell Wilson said in part : 

Colonel Sherrill leaves the service of the city to 
enter private employment which will be more remuner- 
ative to him, and it is alone the greater salary which 
has attracted him... .. No relations could have been 
more pleasant than those that he and I established dur- 
ing our official contact. 

To quote from an editorial in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 

The resignation of Colonel C. O. Sherrill comes as a 
great surprise and will be received with universal re- 
gret by the citizens of Cincinnati. He has endeared 
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himself to the people by his charming personality, by 
his self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the city, 
and by the ability and integrity with which he has ad- 
ministered the trust imposed upon him. 


Kansas City Election Results.—In the Kansas 
City, Missouri, municipal election, March 25, the 
entire council of nine members was elected by the 
Democratic party. The previous council consisted 
of five Democrats and four Republicans. The new 
council will contain no minority representation. 

A record vote for a municipal election was re- 
corded, the count on the election of the mayor be- 
ing 85,3096 for the Democratic candidate and 61,449 
for the Republican candidate. Approximately 80 
per cent of the registered voters took part in the 
election. Other Democratic candidates were elected 
by substantially the same majorities. 

This unprecedented Democratic sweep was not 
unexpected by those familiar with the Kansas City 
situation, in spite of the criticism to which the 
Democratic administration in the past four years 
has been subjected. The Democratic organization 
was probably the most powerful in the history of 
Kansas City. On the other hand, the Republican 
organization was very weak and divided. 

Kansas City uses the ordinary non-partisan bal- 
lot for the election of city officials. As a matter of 
fact, however, the elections are on a purely par- 
tisan basis. An effort was made to organize a citi- 
zens’ committee before the last election, but the 
movement met with so little response that no can- 
didates were nominated. One independent candi- 
date ran in the primary, but was defeated. 

In the Republican party, there were opposing 
candidates for nearly all positions at the primary. 
In the Democratic party there was no opposition 
at any stage. The Republican organization built its 
campaign chiefly on the issue of inefficiency of the 
Democratic administration in the past four years 
and on the charge that the Democratic boss is the 
principal owner of a ready-mixed concrete company 
which supplied most of the concrete used by the 
city, and a part owner of one of the principal paving 
concerns. As the Democratic boss, it was charged 
that he was in position to compel the administra- 
tion to give most of its business to his companies, 
and at the same time he named the officials who 
inspected his product 

The Democratic organization, on the other side, 
put forth claims of the most efficient and eco- 
nomical administration in the history of Kansas 
City. The Democratic organization did not deny 
the intense partisanship which has characterized 
the administration during the past four years, and 
while the Republicans criticized this partisanship, 
they did not pledge themselves to a non-partisan 
administration in the event of their election 

The result is, perhaps, a tribute to the strength 
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of the Democratic organization and to the belief of 
the many independent voters that there can be lit- 
tle difference between the two parties, and so long 
as there is no real independent ticket in the field, it 
makes little difference which party wins. Undoubt- 
edly, when the two old political parties have the 
entire field to themselves, most voters will vote 
their national party ticket. 

It is interesting to note that not in many years, 
at least, has there been a city council without any 
members of the minority party. The Democratic 
candidates won in districts normally conceded to be 
Republican. Incidentally, while the Democratic 
majority was unprecedented, the Democratic can- 
didate for mayor received only 58 per cent of the 
vote. Using this as a basis for all candidates, there 
are 42 per cent of the voters who have no represen- 
tative of their choice in the city council. With the 
proportional representation system, the Republi- 
cans would have had at least three or possibly four 
members in the council. 

WALTER MATSCHECK 
Kansas City Pustic Service INsTITUTE 


Kansas Legislature Considers a Bill Propos- 
ing a State Manager.—A poorly drafted bill pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the state adminis- 
trative departments was introduced into the lower 
house of 1930 special session of the Kansas legis- 
lature. It was referred to the committee on assess- 
ment and taxation and although reported back by 
that committee with a recommendation that it be 
passed it was not presented to the house for a vote. 
It was proposed in the bill that an executive coun- 
cil appoint a state manager who would take over 
all duties and powers imposed by law upon the 
board of administration, state business manager, 
oil commissioner, chief grain inspector, fire mar- 
shal, oil inspector, vehicle commissioner, budget 
commissioner, and state board of review. The bill 
provided that the duties performed by these offi- 
cials would be carried out by assistant managers 
appointed by the state manager. 


National Fire Waste Contest Winners An- 
nounced.—Out of 382 cities in the United States 
reporting in the National Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia was declared 
the winner of the grand prize for 19209, at a recent 
meeting of the National Fire Waste Council. Phila- 
delphia also received first prize among Class One 
cities of more than 500,000 population by showing 
a greater decrease for the year in the number of 
fires resulting in losses of more than $1,000 than 
any other city in its class 
other classes were 


The winning cities in 
Rochester, New York. in Class 
Two cities, population 250,000 to 500,000; Erie, 
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Pennsylvania, in Class Three cities, 100,000 to 
250,000; Lakewood, Ohio, in Class Four cities, 
50,000 to 100,000; Watertown, New York, in Class 
Five cities, 20,000 to 50,000; and Albany, Georgia, 
which won the grand prize twice, led in the Class 
Six cities, under 20,000. 

The reporting cities comprising approximately 
25 per cent of the total population of the country, 
showed a per capita fire loss for 1929 of $2.61, a 
slight increase over last year but a marked reduc- 
tion below the per capita loss for the entire coun- 
try of approximately $4.00. 

It is interesting to note that three of the cities 
winning first place in their classes are council-man- 
ager cities. These cities are: Rochester, Water- 
town, and Albany. Honor cities in the various classes 
included the following council-manager cities: 
Cleveland; Cincinnati; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Long Beach, California; Dayton, Ohio; Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Newport News, Virginia; 
Durham, North Carolina; Pasadena, California; 
Auburn, New York; Woodward, Oklahoma; and 
Griffin, Georgia. 


Pontiac, Michigan, Overwhelmingly Defeats 
Attempt To Recall Four Councilmen.—On April 
17 the people of Pontiac by vote of more than two 
to one defeated an attempt to recall four of the 
councilmen. The other three councilmen, including 
Mayor C. L. Rockwell, had been re-elected by large 
majorities at the regular city election on April 7. 
The council has reorganized and has chosen L. A. 
Farnham mayor. It is expected that the council 
will soon appoint a city manager to succeed Clif- 
ford W. Ham, who resigned in March to become 
president of a local bank. 


New York State Legislature Considers Pro- 
gressive Measures.—Despite the political befud- 
dlement which beset the minority party in its clos- 
ing days, the New York state legislature made a 
creditable showing. In all, some 1,200 bills were 
passed, something of a local record. Two-thirds of 
these are now awaiting the signature of the Gover- 
nor who in New York has thirty days for action on 
all bills passed, with ten days of adjournment. 
Apart from bills of merely local interest the most 
significant measures lost in the final scuffle were 
those relating to transit unification in New York 
City, a proposed bond issue of $100,000,000 for the 
improvement of dirt roads and a majority of the 
Baumes Crime Commission bills. On the other 
hand, the session voted the Governor’s budget of 
$315,000,000, approved a $50,000,000 bond issue 
for hospitals, prisons, and other public buildings; 
set aside $12,500,000 for old age pensions for in- 
digent persons over 70; and voted to submit to the 
people a constitutional amendment calling for the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 for reforestation. 
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Perhaps the most noteworthy piece of construc- 
tive legislation is a thorough-going reorganization 
of the parole system to provide for the supervision 
for one year after discharge of all persons released 
from prison. Labor secured important improve- 
ments in the 48-hour law for women and children 
and a provision for hearings in labor injunction 
cases. The Port Authority and the New York-New 
Jersey Bridge and Tunnel Commission were merged 
to expedite the building of another vehicular tun- 
nel under the Hudson. New York City is permitted 
to spend $25,000,000 for new park areas. The most 
serious controversy of the session related to public 
utility regulation. The upshot was the passage of 
various bills designed to provide stricter control, 
but all of the more thorough-going proposals of the 
minority were beaten as were the majority’s pro- 
gram of costly appraisals and ten-year rate con- 
tracts. Commissions were established to report on 
water power development and prisons and the na- 
tionally known Baumes Commission is continued. 

JosepH McGo.prick 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Educators Invited to Visit Ger- 
many.—In an effort to promote better internation- 
al understandings the Prussian government has in- 
vited a group of American educators to visit schools 
in Germany this summer. This is the second time 
that American educators have been given an in- 
vitation and it has been accepted both times. This 
past year a group of German educators, under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, Columbia Uni- 
versity, visited representative public schools and 
universities in the United States. 

J. B. EpmMonson 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


City Manager George W. Thompson of West- 
mount Passes Away Suddenly.—The many 
friends of George W. Thompson, for the past 
seventeen years city manager of Westmount, Que- 
bec, Canada, will hear with sorrow of his sudden 
death on April 1. While it was known that Mr. 
Thompson had been in ill health for some time, his 
untimely death comes as a great shock. Mr. 
Thompson contributed much to the profession 
through his distinguished service to Westmount, 
through his loyal and effective work in the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association for over 
twelve years, and particularly through the research 
committee of which he was a valued member at 
the time of his death. 


Institute of Public Affairs Held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California.—The School of 
Citizenship and Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California held its third annual 


institute of public affairs, April 14 to 19. Separate 
classes were held on such subjects as water supply, 
budgets, city planning and zoning, recreation and 
parks, municipal accounting, personnel, taxation, 
special assessments, and airport management. These 
sections were in charge of John M. Pfiffner, Earl 
W. Hill, and James I. Tucker of the University of 
Southern California; William B. Munro, Harvard 
University; Fred Telford, Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration; Harvey Walker, Ohio State 
University; F. H. Waring, chief engineer of the 
Ohio state department of health; J. B. Nash, New 
York University; and L. D. Tilton, director of 
planning, Santa Barbara County. 





| When a taxpayer asks you, 
_ “How are they doing this 
| in other cities?” 

—can you answer him? 


> < 
a —~ 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW, published monthly, 


is the chief source of current information 
on improvements in local government— 
a perfect supplement to your own maga- 
zine, Public Management. | 





The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative | 
difficulties. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL | 
| LEAGUE 
| 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas | 


Pipe and Fittings 





Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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Modernized "Mathews 


And the Increasing Demands of Tomorrow! 


V 


R. D. Wood & Co. 


A Better Product — Giving Better Service 


visit the “unveiling” in Sections 56 & 57 


There Can Be No Question 
of the Proficiency of the 


Fire Hydrant 


To Meet the Needs of Today 


What will the Modernized ““Mathews”’ 
Fire Hydrant do that other hydrants 
won’t do? How has it been improved? 
What changes have been made in its 
design? Why? What are its unique 
features? 

Question marks now—all of them. But 
not for long! Those of you who attend 
the Water Works Convention will see 
this radically improved hydrant— 
making its first public appearance at 
that time. 


at the Water Works Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


at No Price Increase 






















































WHERE DEPENDABILITY 
COUNTS 


Along the fire-lines where protec- 
tion of life and property depend upon 
the efficient functioning of your fire 
department—every man from Chief to 
Engineer realizes the vital importance 


of GOOD frre hose. 


Experienced department men know 

















EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 


aN 


| For Long Service and Satisfaction 


Standardize on 


| Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 


Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 
49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. 





that Paragon and the other famous 
brands of Eureka manufacture repre- 
sent maximum quality and dependa- 
bility in hose manufacture. 

Buy GOOD hose. Standardize on 
Eureka! 














May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book ? 





EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


50 CHURCH ST. 32 NEW YORK CITY 
Trade Mark 
Atlanta Denver 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
| Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Seattle 
Detroit Syracuse 
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MODERN STREET 
CONDITIONS 


call for faster, handier, more thorough cleaning 
service. The NEW ELGIN is the answer—ap- 
proved and in use already in dozens of cities. 

Cities with Managers have bought 210 
ELGINS. 





THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO 











STRAIGHT LINE YOKE! 


GIvEs you a far better way to 
set water meters in straight runs of service 
pipe. It can be set in any type of meter 
box, whther of cast iron, sheet iron, brick 
or concrete, or in basements. 


It costs but little, if any, more 
than the couplings and fittings it replaces. 
Note the simplicity of it. It uses the same 
principle and the same expansion connec- 
tion as all Ford Yokes, which have been in 
use for years in hundreds of water works, 


THE FORD METER BOX CO. 
Wabash, Indiana 
Water Meter Setting & Testing Equipment 














Quality Clear Through 


WATEROUS 
HYDRANT 


First appearances may be 
deceiving at times—but 
not in a Waterous. Its 
good looks are a symbol 
of its other desirable 





qualities. 

< —? 

&, «i Write today for illustrated 
catalogue 


WW leroy d, 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


Over 40 years of 
Knowing How 








WwW 


0.K.CHAMPION SEWE CLEANER 


$700.00 |} 
F.O.B. 
Factory 


A Sewer Cleaner isa necessity m every city and 
town with a sewer system. 1 he OK Champion Clean- 
er is making a wonderful record; hundreds of cities 
in 36 states are now using it ey are sold on their 
merits. A six days free trial is offered any city de- 
siring to purchase a machire 

They get all the sediment including tree roots out 
of your sewer in jig time. It will save its cost many 
times over in the course of a few years. Our frst ma- 
chines are out since 1916 and still going 


We solicit your correspondence 


Samr Paut. Mpnigesota HAMPION: CORPORATION 
— AMMONDZINDIAN 
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Significant facts mark 


"3 4e ANNIVERSARY 
of Corrugated Iron Hipe 


























The Armco Jacking Method, typical 
of the important methods developed 
by Armco engineers, saves 30 to 50 
per cent of installation costs, where 


open trenching is impracticable. 





ODAY, 34 years ofter it was 
first invented, corrugated 











iron pipe is in greater de- 
mand than ever before. This has been 
due to two things, viz., the production 
of a rust resistive metal, Armco pure 
iron, and the search for and occumu- 
lation of the most outhoritative drain- 
age engineering data. 

Corrugated pipe has been a con- 
tributing foctor to better highways, 
better streets, better railroads and 
better drainage in every field. Its intro- 
duction brought greoter strength, 
greater ease of handling, lower cost 
of installation... and Armco Pure Iron 
brought, in addition, greater durability. 


Armco engineers, more than 200 specialists, 
the entire United States and Canada, 





“Headquarters” facts, comprising the most 
thorough and complete records of drainage 
research, field studies, and photographs, 
are compiled for ready reference at 
Middletown. 


Throughout the interesting history of 
this drainage product the name Armco 
stands out, not only as that of the lead- 
ing manufacturer, but as the nome of 
the pioneering group of engineers 
specializing in drainage. 

Armco engineers have collected a 
wealth of facts on drainage. These 
facts cover a period of years and rep- 
resent on-the-job studies, field investi- 
gations, etc. With this material at their 
disposal engineers, contractors and 




















Te combat erosion, Armco devel- 
oped a2 pavement of bituminous 
material. It is an example of “pred- 
uct” developments made by the 
pi — onpeniasti 





public officials ore urged to let focts 
guide them in their decision on drain- 
age problems. 

Significant of the 34th anniversary, 
we call to your attention a few of the 
outstanding facts, as illustrated on this 
page, that make Armco both the pio- 
neer and the leader in drainage. 





MCO 
PIPE 











Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot lron 
of The American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Middletown, Obio 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hy- 
drants as built by us 
are the only Genuine 
Corey Fire Hydrants 
manufactured, and they 
conform to the stan- 
dard specifications of 
the American Water 
Works Association. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N.Y. 


Branches 


NEW YORK - Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH - . - Oliver Building 
CHICAGO .- - - : Monadnock Block 
LOUISVILLE - - - Starks Building 
SEATTLE .- - . - Arctic Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - . - Sharon Building 

LOS ANGELES - « Subway Terminal Bldg. 

NEW ENGLAND - : - Charles L. Brown, 
Northboro, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Public Management, published monthly at 


Chicago, for April 1, 1930 
State of Illinois ) 


County of Cook ) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared L. C. Shep- 
hard, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: The International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation, 923 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor: Clarence E. Ridley, 923 E. 60th St., Chica- 

zo, Illinois; Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting, 
923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois; Business 
Manager: L. C. Shephard, 923 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Man. 
agers’ Association, an unincorporated international as- 
sociation of city managers. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are: C. W. Ham, Pontiac, Michigan, President; 
S. B. Story, City Manager, Rochester, New York, C. A. 
Carran, City Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio, and 
H. L. Woolhiser, City Manager, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Vice-Presidents ; and Clarence E. Ridley, Chicago, Ili- 
nois, Executive Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
April, 1930. 

(SEAL) L. C. SHEPHARD, 
Business Manager 

S. W. Finptey, Notary Public 

(My commission expires June 3, 1933) 
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